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high-breeding. But she will speak also of the virtues which 
the hard experience of early life had strengthened in him ; 
of his homely sincerity and simplicity ; of his manly frankness 
and self-respect ; of his large, humane, and tender sympathies ; 
of his self-control and good temper ; of his truthfulness and 
sturdy honesty. She will represent him as actuated by an 
abiding sense of duty, as striving to be faithful in his service 
of God and of man, as possessed with deep moral earnestness, 
and as endowed with vigorous common-sense and faculty for 
dealing with affairs. She will tell of his confidence in the 
people, and she will recount with approval their confidence in 
him. And when she has told all this, may she conclude her 
record by saying that to Abraham Lincoln more than to any 
other man is due the success which crowned the efforts of the 
American people to maintain the Union and the institutions 
of their country, to widen and confirm the foundations of jus- 
tice and liberty, on which those institutions rest, and to estab- 
lish inviolable and eternal peace within the borders of their 
land. 



Art. II. — 1. Christianity and Emancipation ; or the Teachings 
and the Influence of the Bible against Slavery. By the 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson. New York. 1863. 8vo. pp. 86. 

2. De V Abolition de I'Esclavage Ancien au Moyen Age, et de sa 
Transformation en Servitude de la Glebe. Par J. Yanoski. 
Paris. 1860. 8vo. pp. 154. 

We have thought that the attention of our readers might 
perhaps be not unprofitably bestowed upon a brief review of 
the relations between the early Christian Church and slavery. 
These relations have been strangely misrepresented. It is 
true that materials are wanting to supply all the details of 
the subject; but enough has been preserved to enable any 
honest and impartial writer to arrive at correct conclusions as 
to the manner in which the fathers of the first five centuries 
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treated a matter, wisely to deal with which was almost as deli- 
cate and dangerous a task then as now. , 

That our Saviour rejected, as incompatible with his great 
mission, all direct interference with the existing organization of 
society, is too evident to require demonstration. He preached 
non-resistance and subordination to the powers that be. To 
specially attack, therefore, the abuses which prevailed, and 
to excite an insurrection like that of Spartacus, or a revolt 
such as led to the destruction of Jerusalem, would have been 
totally inconsistent with the principles which vivify his teach- 
ings. His object was, not to found a sect like Islam, which 
should go forth to conquer the infidel, the sword in one hand 
and the Gospel in the other, but to regenerate human nature, 
so that, in the long succession of centuries, man should be 
purified, and evil should suffer a gradual but a permanent 
overthrow. 

When Christ proclaimed the principle of the Golden Rule ; 
when Saint Paul bade Philemon to take back his fugitive 
slave Onesimus, not as a slave, but above a slave, a brother 
beloved ; when he ordered masters to grant justice and equal- 
ity to slaves, for the sake of the Master of all, — the rules 
of life were laid down which, conscientiously followed, must 
render slavery finally impossible among Christians. 

The world into which Christianity was thus introduced 
recognized slavery everywhere. Practised by all races from 
time immemorial, tolerated by all religions, regulated by all 
codes, it was apparently an institution as inseparable from 
society as the relationship between parent and child. What 
Were the restrictions laid upon it by Moses, or the customs 
respecting it among the Greeks, are foreign from our present 
purpose ; but it is worth while to cast a rapid glance at its 
legal condition in Rome, for her laws were dominant, and were 
destined to supersede all others throughout the regions which 
eventually received and believed the truths of the Gospel. 

Roman slavery was hard and unrelenting. The right of the 
master was supreme. The stern character of the race was 
shown in all its institutions, and principles once admitted were 
carried out to their logical results with the severity of a math- 
ematical demonstration. From the primitive days of the Re- 
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public, the power of a father over his children knew no limit. 
Their life and death were in his hands ; he could sell them 
into slavery ; and the son was liberated from the patria potestas 
only by being thrice sold and returned, which became the legal 
formula for emancipating him from the control of his parent. 
That no limits should be placed on the power of the pater- 
familias over the bondsmen whom he had captured in war, 
bought with his money, or had born to him in his household, 
was therefore but reasonable. No humanizing laws, like those 
of Moses, restrained the passions or caprices of the master. 

In the early period of the Eepublic, slaves were compara- 
tively few. Citizens were wanted in the infant state ; and the 
neighboring tribes, when subdued, were used to swell the 
numbers of the people, rather than to minister to idleness and 
luxury. As the Roman conquests spread, however, the cap- 
tives became an important portion of the spoils, and were sent 
home in myriads, as when Fabius drew thirty thousand from 
the sack of Tarentum, and L. JEmilius Paullus a hundred and 
fifty thousand from the conquest of Bpirus. Such a slave- 
trade, co-operating with their natural increase, rapidly swelled 
their numbers to an extent which renders not improbable the 
assertion of Athenaeus, that wealthy proprietors possessed some- 
times from ten to twenty thousand, and even more. 1 We 
know from Livy that portions of Italy, anciently populous 
with freemen, were in his time occupied almost exclusively by 
slaves ; 2 and since the conscript fathers feared to give them 
a peculiar dress, lest they should recognize the comparative 
fewness of the freemen, 8 we are almost ready to yield credence 
to the calculation of Gibbon, who estimates that under the 
reign of Claudius the slave population was equal to the free, 
each comprising about sixty millions of souls. 4 

In the ages of primitive simplicity, the slave was valuable, 
and was rather a humble companion than a slave. 5 When 

1 Deipnosoph. VI. vii. 

2 Liv. VI. xii. 

8 L. A. Senec. de Clement. I. xxiv. 

* Decline and Fall, Chap. II. 

6 " Nam et majores nostri omnem dominis invidiam, omnem servis contnmeliam 
detrahentes, dominum patremfamilias, servos familiares appellaverunt." — Macrob. 
Saturnal. I. xi. 
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massed in numbers, sold at an inconsiderable price, and em- 
ployed to pander to the vilest passions of the most corrupt 
society recorded . by history, they became the object of un- 
bridled cruelty and savage suspicion. As, in the time of 
Augustus, Vedius Pollio was in the habit of feeding the fish 
intended for his table with the slaves who chanced to dis- 
please him, 1 Juvenal can scarcely be deemed an unfaithful 
delineator of contemporary manners in representing the Ro- 
man matron as crucifying her slave from no motive but the 
caprice of the moment, and as characterizing as insanity the 
inquiry whether he also was not a human being. 2 Slaves, 
indeed, could scarcely have been so regarded by those who 
were in the habit of exposing them, when sick, upon a desert 
island, in order to escape the expense of curing them. 8 

A system of rigorous terrorism was the necessary comple- 
ment of such cruelties. How the public safety was guarded is 
told by the fearful slaughters which followed the Sicilian revolt 
and the war of Spartacus ; and the private citizen was pro- 
tected by a merciless severity. If a master was murdered in 
his own house, all his family slaves were put to death, on the 
principle that some of them must have been privy to the crime, 
and that thus alone could all the guilty be reached, and the 
servile population be made to feel that their master's safety 
was essential to their own. 4 The practical working of Roman 
servitude is aptly condensed in the proverb, " Totidem esse 
hostes quot servos." 

The position and prospects of the slave grew worse with the 
settlement of affairs under the Empire. The traditional pro- 
cesses of emancipation were by the vindicta or rod, in open 
court, by the inscription of the slave's name in the quinquen- 
nial census, or by testament ; and the freedman became a Roman 

1 Senec. de Clement. I. xviii. De Ira III. xl. 

2 " Pone crueem servo. — Meruit quo crimine serrus 

Supplicium ? Quis testis adest ? Quis detulit ? Audi, 
Nulla unquam de morte hominis eunctatio longa est. 
O demens, ita serrus homo est ? Nil fecerit, esto : 
Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas." — Sat. VI. 218. 
8 Sueton. Claud, xxv. Claudius had the humanity to decree that those who 
chanced to survive should be liberated from their inhuman masters. 
4 Tacit. Annal. XIV. xlii. -xlv. 
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citizen, 1 subject only to the rights of patronage of his former 
master. Various causes, among which the principal was the 
civil wars, had caused an enormous increase of this class. 
When Augustus undertook to construct a new and stable order 
of things, he laid restrictions on the indiscriminate practice of 
manumission, especially in regard to the right of citizenship 
involved in it. 2 In A. D. 4, the L. Mlia Sentia established a 
minimum age, — thirty for the slave, and twenty for the mas- 
ter, — below which no manumission was legal. 3 In A. D. 9, 
the L. Furia Caninia prohibited the liberation by testament of 
more than a certain portion of the slaves of a decedent, and 
fixed one hundred as the maximum number of those set free 
in this manner. 4 

At the same time, considerable changes for the worse were 
introduced in the condition of freedmen. The L. Mlia Sentia 
created an intermediate class called dedititii, consisting of those 
who had been guilty of crime. The dedititius could never be- 
come a citizen, he was incapable of receiving legacies, and, as 
he could make no will, whatever property he might accumu- 
late passed on his death to his patron or former master. In 
A. D. 19, a third class of freedmen, known as Latini, was con- 
stituted by the L. Junia Norbana. These were not admitted 
to citizenship, but held the position of Latin colonists. In 
certain cases, the magistrates could remand them to slavery, 
or the master could confer upon them the legitima libertas, 
and make them citizens. 6 Like the dedititii, they were inca- 
pable of devising property, and their estates reverted to the 
patron on their death. 6 

At the best, the freedman enjoyed but an imperfect liberty. 

1 " Antea enim una libertas erat, et libertas fiebat vel ex vindicta, vel ex testamen- 
to, vel in censu, et ciyitas Romana competit manumissis, qua? appellator legitima 
libertas." — Frag. Vet. Jcti. de Mannmiss. § 6. 

2 " Et civitatem Romanam parcissime dedit, et raanumittendi modum terminavit. 
.... Servos non contentns multis difficultatibus a libertate, et multo pluribus a li- 
bertate justa removisse, cum et de numero et de conditione ac differentia eorum qui 
manumitterentur curiose cavisset, hoc quoque adjecit, ne vinctus unquam tortusve 
quis, ullo libertatis genere civitatem adipisceretur." — Sueton. August, xl. 

8 Ulpian. Fragg. Tit. I. §§ 11, 12. — Gaii Lib. I. Institt. Tit. i. §§ 4, 5. 
4 Ulpian. Fragg. Tit. I. §§ 24, 25. — Pauli Sentt. Receptt. Lib. IV. Tit. xiv. § 4. 
6 Ulpian. Fragg. Tit. I. § 10. — Gaii Lib. I. §§ 2, 4. — Frag. Vet. Jcti. ft 8 - 16. 
6 Institt. III. vii. 4. 
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The tie between him and his former master or patron was 
never broken. The master might liberate a slave under con- 
ditions, and thus require a continued rendering of service; and 
even when the manumission was unconditional, he still re- 
tained a certain control. The slave was born again into liber 
ty by means of his master, who thus was his second father, to 
whom the same reverence was due as to a parent. 1 The in- 
gratitude of a freedman to his patron was, therefore, a crime 
punishable by law, 2 and the magistrates were directed to chas- 
tise any neglect of duty, with a threat of increasing punishment 
for repetitions of the offence. Insults were visited with tem- 
porary exile ; and blows or delation, with condemnation to the 
mines. 3 Even as early as the time of the laws of the Twelve 
Tables, the patron had claims on the estate of the freedman.* 

Claudius sought to render still more precarious the decep- 
tive liberty enjoyed by this class. He remanded to servitude 
all who manifested ingratitude or gave cause of complaint to 
their patrons ; and he punished by confiscating to the state 
those who aspired to rise beyond the sphere allotted by law. 5 

Claudius also made a serious innovation on the traditional 
reverence for liberty. By the Roman law, freedom had always 
been imprescriptible. To him is attributed a law by which a 
freeman who fraudulently had himself sold as a slave was 
reduced to slavery. 6 The famous Senatusconsultum Claudi- 
anum also doomed to slavery the woman who, knowing herself 
to be free, married a slave, and refused to leave him on being 
duly warned by the master. 7 

The only effort in favor of the slave was the L. Pelronia, 
which, in A. D. 11, prohibited the master from devoting his 
slave to combat with the beasts, unless with the approval of a 

1 " Honori parentium ac patronorum tribuendum est." — L. 1 Dig. XXXVII. 
xt. (Julian.). " Liberto et filio semper honesta et sancta persona patris ac patroni 
videri debet" — Ibid. 1. 9 (Ulpian.). 

2 " Si ingratus libertus sit, non impune ferre eum oporteat." — L. 1 Dig. XXXVU. 
xiv. (Ulpian.). 

» Ibid". 

* Ulpian. Fragg. Tit. xxix. § 1. 

6 " Libertinos qui se pro equitibus Romanis agerent publicavit. Ingratos et de 
quibus patroni qusererentur, revocavit in servitutem." — Sueton. Claud, xxv. 
6 L. 7 Dig. XL. xii. — L. 1 Dig. XL. xiii. (Ulpian.). 
» Pauli Lib. II. Sentt. Receptt. Tit. XXI. A. 
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magistrate. 1 There was no other restriction on his absolute 
control of life and limb ; and the sole resource of the slave was 
to seek, if possible, a momentary asylum in some temple, or at 
a statue of the Emperor, forcible removal from which incurred 
the penalty of sacrilege or of treason. 2 

It is probably something more than a mere coincidence, that, 
while the despised religion of Christ was quietly spreading, 
some efforts were made to ameliorate the condition of the 
slave. Thoughtful men, while they might look with contempt 
on the carpenter's son of Judaea and his humble apostles, 
could not but feel the moral beauty of his doctrines ; and their 
effect may not have been less potent because unacknowledged. 
Thus Adrian not only punished with five years' exile a ma- 
tron who had wantonly treated her slaves with outrageous 
cruelty, 3 but he forbade by law that slaves should be put to 
death without trial, or be sold for prostitution or the arena 
without cause. 4 The best of the Caesars, Antoninus Pius, about 
160 A. D., decreed that the murder of a slave by his own mas- 
ter should be visited with the same penalty as though it had 
been the slave of another, 8 — the penalty being prosecution 
under the L. Cornelia de sicariis, or the L. Aquilia? This 
law which protected the life of the slave was followed by an- 
other of scarcely less importance, which provided that, when a 
slave was exposed to intolerable oppression, the magistrates on 
appeal could force the owner to sell him on reasonable terms. 7 
How great was this innovation is shown by the deprecatory ex- 

i L. 11, H 1, 2. Dig. XL VIII. viii. (Modestin.). 

2 Thus Seneca: " Servis ad statuam licet confugere." (De Clement. I. xviii.) 
Cf. Const, vi. Cod. I. xii. and $ 2. Inst. I. viii. 

8 L. 2 Dig. I. vi. (Ulpian.). 

4 " Servos a dominis occidi vetuit, eosque jussit damnari per judices si digni essent. 
Lenoni et lanistae servum vel ancillam vendi vetuit, causa non prsestita." — Spartian. 
Hadr. xviii. 

6 L. 1 Dig. I. vi. (Gaius). 

6 " Si dolo servus occisus est, et lege Cornelia agere dominum posse constat ; et 
si lege Aquilia egerit, prsejudicium fieri Cornelia} non debet." — L. 23, § 9. Dig. 
IX. ii. (Ulpian.). The L. Aquilia permitted the master to sue for the value of the 
slave. (L. 1 Dig. IX. ii.) The L. Corndia originally punished homicide with con- 
fiscation and deportation ; but Marcian states that in his time (c. 200 A. D.) this 
was applied only to men of rank. The middle classes were beheaded, and the rab- 
ble were given to the beasts. (L. 3, § 5. Dig. XI/VTII. viii.) 

7 § 2 Institt. I. viii. — L. 2 Dig. I. vi. (Ulpian.). 
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pressions of the Emperor, disclaiming a desire to interfere with 
the rights of the master, and arguing that his true interest lay 
in affording his slaves some chance of escape from cruelty and 
hunger. 

Such was the institution of slavery in the Roman world 
when Christianity emerged from its obscurity. We know little 
of the internal discipline of the Church during the first three 
centuries ; but sufficient evidence exists that slavery was at least 
tolerated, and that slaves were held by Christians. To have 
made it an article of faith or discipline that Christians should 
own no slaves, would have given color to the political accu- 
sations which were made the pretexts of successive persecu- 
tions. Yet short of this, everything was done to render slavery 
nominal. 

That to liberate the bondsman was recognized and applauded 
as a good work, is shown by the numerous instances of those 
who at their baptism gave freedom to their slaves ; and it is 
placed by Lactantius in the same line of duty as other acts of 
charity. 1 Indeed, in the earliest extant record of ecclesiastical 
customs, dating probably from the end of the third century, the 
liberation of slaves and that of martyrs condemned for the faith 
are enumerated in the same category, as objects to be assisted 
from the oblations of the churches. 2 

To the Christian the slave was no longer a chattel ; he was a 
man and a brother. The denial of the absolute ownership of 
man in man is shown tacitly but forcibly in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, where, in reciting the tenth commandment, the man- 
servant and maid-servant are omitted, as though they were no 
longer considered as property which might be coveted to the 
injury of a neighbor. 3 They were called brothers, and were 
considered to be equals. Lactantius, in an exposition of Chris- 

1 " Proprium igitur justorum est alere pauperes ac redimcre captivos." — Lactant. 
Institt. Divin. Lib. VI. cap. xii. He even urges it upon the pagans whom he de- 
sires to convert : " Unde bestias emis, hinc captos redime, unde feras pascis, hinc 
pauperes ale." 

2 " Quare de justo labore fidelium alite et vestite inopes, et quae ex eo, ut dictum 
est, cogitnr pecunia, statuite ut conferaturin redemptionem sanctorum, Hberantes ser- 
vos, captivos, vinctos, ignominies notatos, damnatos propter nomen Christi de tyran- 
norum sententia ad monomachias et mortem." — Constitt. Apostoll. Lib. IV. cap. ix. 

8 " Non concupisces res proximi tui, veluti uxorem, filium, bovem, agrum." — Con- 
stitt. Apostoll. VII. iv. 
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tian doctrine, formally addressed to the Emperor Constantine, 
not only asserts the general principle that all men are children 
of one God, but declares in the. most explicit manner that, 
among Christians, slaves and masters were practically all breth- 
ren, and all on an equality. 1 In the fifth century, St. Augus- 
tine declares that the owner's property in him is not that which 
is held in a horse or a treasure, and that the Gospel precept of 
non-resistance is not to be obeyed when it might conflict with 
his welfare. 2 

This, of course, did not interfere with the legal relation be- 
tween master and slave, which the Church fully recognized; 3 
but the authority of the former was to be exercised as that of a 
parent over his children, for the benefit of those under his 
care, 4 and invidious distinctions between the classes were care- 
fully removed. Thus among Christians the slave was admitted 
as a witness ; 6 and in the minute directions respecting public 
worship, while men and women were separated, and each sex 
was arranged in careful gradations as to age and position, there 
is no regulation segregating the slave from the freeman : 6 in the 
temple of God, all were on an equality. Cruelty to slaves was 
reprobated in the strongest manner, even to the extent of re- 
jecting the oblations of harsh masters, as coming from those 
hateful to God, and as unfit to be used in ministering to the 
wants of the widow and orphan. 7 

1 " Nemo apud eum (Dominum) servus est, nemo dominus. Si enim cunctis idem 
pater est, sequo jure omnes liberi sumus. — Ubi enim omnes non sunt universi pares, 
sequitas non est, et excludit insequalitas ipsa jnstitiam, cujus vis omnis in eo est, ut 
pares faciat eos, qui ad hujus vitse eonditionem pari sorte venerunt." — Institt. Divin. 
V. xiv. And again : " Dicet aliquis : Nonne sunt apud vos alii pauperes, alii di- 
vites, alii servi, alii domini ■?.... Nee alia causa est cur nobis invicem fratrum no- 
men impertiamus, nisi quia pares esse nos credimus Nobis tamen servi non 

sunt, sed eos et habemus et dicimus spiritu fratres, religione conservos Cum 

igitur et liberi servis et dlvites pauperibus, humilitate animi pares simus, apud Deum 
virtute discernimur." — Ibid. cap. xv. 

A century earlier, M. Minucius Felix held nearly the same language : " Fratres 
vocamus et unius Dei parentis homines, ut consortes fidei, ut spei cohseredes." — 
Octavius. 

2 De Serm. Dom. in Monte, Lib. I. cap. xxxvi. 
8 Constitt. Apostoll. IV. xii. ; VII. xiv. 

4 Lactant. de Ira Dei, xviii. 

6 Constitt. Apostoll. II. liii. 

6 Ibid. II. lxi. 

' " Episcopum scire oportet quorum debeat recipere fructus et quorum non debeat. 
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Marriage between slaves, which, in the eye of the law, was 
merely a contubernium, or cohabiting, was regarded among the 
faithful as binding; and the close supervision exercised over 
the welfare of their dependants is illustrated in a curious pas- 
sage which directs masters, under pain of excommunication, to 
provide spouses for those whose passions would otherwise lead 
them into sin. 1 Regular prayers in the litany were offered for 
those enduring the hardships of servitude. 2 No master was 
allowed to work his slaves more than five days in the week; 
and numerous additional holidays were provided for them, in- 
cluding two weeks at Easter, all the principal festivals of the 
Church, and the frequent anniversaries of the martyrs. 3 

At the same time a most prudent care was exercised to avoid 
increasing the odium attaching to Christianity by any interfer- 
ence with the rights of those who still labored under the dark- 
ness of paganism. The slave of an unbeliever, on being ad- 
mitted to the Church, was specially exhorted to strive for the 
good graces of his master, that the Word of God might not 
suffer in the estimation of the heathen; 4 and even sin was toler- 
ated when it was committed at the command of an owner who 
had the power by law to enforce it. 5 

Such being the tendency of the Church while it was com- 
pelled to observe extreme circumspection in its relations with a 
jealous and persecuting society, it might have been expected 
eagerly to seek the earliest occasion on its emancipation to use 
its influence in moulding the laws to accord with its principles ; 
and its principles, as we have seen, tended directly to uni- 

.... Illi quoque qui servos suos male tractant, verberibus inquam ac fame, at- 
que acerba servitute .... quoniam inquit Scriptura tales homines apud Deum esse 
abominabiles. Nam qui ab eis aliquid capiunt et alent de eo viduas et orphanos, rei 

in judicio Dei efficientur Quod si ab impiis pasta vidua et satura facta pro 

eis supplicaverit, non exaudietur." — Constitt. Apostoll. IV. vi. 

1 " Si dominus fidelis sciens servum vel ancillam fornicari, tamen non dat servo 
uxorem vel ancillse virum, excommunicetur." — Ibid. VIII. xxxviii. 

2 " Pro oppressis amara servitute orate Etiam rogamus .... pro laboranti- 

bus infirmitate et pro acerbam servitutem servientibus." — Ibid. VIII. xiii., xix. 

8 Ibid. VIII. xxxix. 

* " Si sit ethnici servus, instruatur quomodo placeat domino, ne blasphemetur ver- 
bum." — Ibid. VIII. xxxviii. 

* " Pellex, infidelis ancilla, solo domino obsequiens, recipiatur. Si cum aliis in- 
temperans fuerit, rejiciatur." — Ibid. VIII. xxxviii. 
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Tersal manumission. Why this was not the case, however, is 
susceptible of easy explanation. 

In becoming the religion of the state, Christianity merely 
exchanged an external for an internal master, — persecution 
for corruption. When despised and friendless, its members 
were in the main pure and unselfish. When it became the 
avenue through which worldly ambition might be gratified, the 
Church was crowded with men whose object was self-aggran- 
dizement, and whose restless talents speedily enabled them to 
control the humble and conscientious. With wealth and influ- 
ence came conservatism. The interest of the Church was no 
longer identical with that of religion, and in any conflict be- 
tween the two, the latter was apt to succumb. 

Other causes were also at work to prevent any earnest en- 
deavors at so great a reform as emancipation. Such ardent 
souls as were not seduced by the temptations of wealth and 
power had ample occupation elsewhere. Paganism was still 
to be combated, and the great heresies which threatened the 
existence of the Church organization afforded an ample field 
for religious zeal and worldly skill. But more than all, the 
pure and unselfish were fast yielding to the asceticism which 
was to become for a time the peculiar characteristic of Chris- 
tianity. The dogmas of the Montanists and Cathari, reinforced 
by the wide-spreading heresy of the Manicheans, exercised the 
most powerful influence in moulding the destinies of religion. 
The Saviour had taught men to despise the things of earth in 
comparison with those of heaven, and his teachings were elab- 
orated and exaggerated into a philosophy of stoicism beyond 
the reach of Epictetus himself. The believer must devote him- 
self exclusively to his own salvation ; the world must sink into 
nothingness ; wife, children, friends, must be set aside ; and 
earthly joy and grief become purely indifferent. Men pos- 
sessed with these convictions could not be expected to waste 
much thought on the transient wrongs and woes of slaves. 
Even as early as the second century, Tatian boasts of the indif- 
ference which he assumes as to freedom or slavery. 1 When 
the spirit of asceticism became dominant, and when Antony 

1 " Si servns sim, servitutem sustineo ; si liber sim, de ingenuitate non glorior." 
— Tatian. Assyr. Orat. contra Gracoa. 
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and Pachomius were peopling the deserts with thousands of 
cenobites, who could stop to waste pity on the fate of a slave, 
whose worst extremes of ill-usage were luxury compared to the 
hardships self-inflicted by those saintly men ? 

While thus the disposition to interfere effectively with slav- 
ery was weakened among those who controlled the Church, 
the power was likewise wanting. The " clinical baptism " of 
Constantine sufficiently shows that he embraced Christianity 
from worldly motives, rather than from religious conviction. 
He sought to consolidate his power. The majority of his army 
and of his subjects were probably nominal Christians, and it 
was safer to side with the growing than the declining party. 
Yet the reaction under Julian the Apostate shows that parties 
were not so unequally balanced as to render it safe to unneces- 
sarily offend or injure either of them. A general emancipa- 
tion of the slaves would have seriously imperilled the dynasty 
which Constantine sought to found. Without him, the Church 
could do nothing. The Emperor was its ruler in all things 
temporal ; and temporal things merged so imperceptibly into 
spiritual, that even in the latter he was wellnigh supreme. 

These various causes were amply sufficient to prevent any 
general measures tending directly or remotely to emancipation. 
Yet the influence of Christianity was not long in making itself 
felt on the spirit of legislation. Almost immediately after his 
conversion, Constantine issued an edict, which was evidently 
suggested by his priestly advisers, and was destined to have a 
powerful effect on the progress of. liberty. Besides the old 
modes of manumission known to the Roman law, he intro- 
duced a new one, by which a slave could be liberated at the 
altar, in presence of the bishop, on the simple execution of a 
paper testifying to the fact. Subsequent laws, in 316 and 321, 
extended and perfected the system, by which citizenship was 
conferred on all slaves thus manumitted ; and as a particular 
favor, ecclesiastics were permitted to liberate their bondsmen by 
a simple declaration, and without witnesses or writings. 1 Not 
only was the influence of religion thus declared to be in favor 
of liberty, but many of the difficulties formerly thrown in the 
way of manumission were removed ; and a hundred years later, 

i Constt. 1, 2. Cod. I. xiii. —Lib. IV. Cod. Theod. vii. 1. 
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Sozomen alludes to these measures as a conspicuous example 
of Constantine's piety and Christian fervor. At that period, 
indeed, they were so thoroughly regarded as the principal 
source of freedom, that these laws of Constantine were cus- 
tomarily inscribed at the head of all deeds of manumission. 1 
In process of time, as we shall see, these customs enabled the 
Church to become the especial patron and protector of freedmen. 

That the Church took a lively practical interest in the matter 
is not simply conjectural, for we find the bishops of Africa 
sending a special mission to Rome, to ask that the privilege 
should be extended to their province ; 2 and we see, moreover, 
that the people were taught to regard the manumission of a 
slave as an act acceptable to God ; for the ceremony was pref- 
erably performed amid the solemnities of Easter, along with 
other charitable works. 3 

These regulations were followed by various laws favoring lib- 
erty and ameliorating the condition of the slave. A constitu- 
tion of 314, strengthened by one of 323, declared that no lapse 
of time conferred prescription on an owner who had bought or 
brought up a freeman as a slave. 4 Another law, of which the 
exact date is doubtful, forbids the separation of families in the 
division of estates ; " for who," says the Emperor, " can endure 
that children should be torn from their parents, sisters from 
their brothers, or wives from their husbands." Those who 
had been guilty of such cruelty were ordered to reunite the 
severed kindred ; and the magistrates were commanded to see 
that in future no cause should be given for complaints on the 
subject. 5 An edict of 322 greatly increased the chances of a 
presumed slave procuring an assertor to defend his case in 
court, — for no man claimed as a slave could appear in his own 
defence, since, if he lost the suit, he would have been engaged 
in a legal contest with his master, — and it further inflicted 
severe penalties on the claimant if he failed to make good his 
claim. 6 Rescripts of 319 and 326 pronounced guilty of homi- 

1 Sozomen. Hist. Eccles. I. ix. 

2 Concil. Carthag. ann. 401, can. vii., xvii. 

8 Gregor. Nyssens. Orat. 3 de Resur. Christ, (apud Gothofred.). 
* Lib. IV. Cod. Theod. viii. 2. — Const. 3 Cod. VII. xxii. 
6 Lib. II Cod. Theod. xxt. 
6 Lib. IV. Cod. Theod. viii. 1. 
VOL. C. — NO. 206. 3 
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cide the master who should wantonly or intentionally, or by 
any cruel or unusual punishment, cause the death of a slave; 1 
and a blow, though an ineffectual one, was also aimed at one 
of the worst abuses of slavery, by the prohibition of the profes- 
sion of the gladiator, whether voluntary or enforced. 2 

These regulations went far toward recognizing the slave as a 
human being, and removed some of the most abhorrent features 
of the Roman slave code. Yet Constantine was by no means 
consistent; and his legislation varied as, perhaps, the Christian 
or the heathen parties predominated. Thus some of his laws 
maintain with extreme jealousy the worst of class distinctions, 
and the rights of masters and patrons. An edict of 314 abro- 
gated the necessity of the three preliminary warnings which 
were required under the odious Senatusconsultum Claudianum 
before a free woman who voluntarily connected herself with a 
slave could be reduced to slavery with her offspring. 3 In 317, 
however, the Emperor mercifully restored the warnings ; 4 and 
in 320, he introduced a relaxation in favor of fiscal slaves, 
whose wives might be free and whose children be Latini. 5 In 
326, he issued an edict of great severity, by which a woman 
connecting herself with her own slave was put to death, and 
her accomplice burned ; while the children of such a union 
were reduced to simple freedom, without rank or honors or 
capacity of inheritance. Slaves were even permitted to bring 
accusations of this kind, and were encouraged to do so by the 
offer of freedom. 6 The children of a female slave were always 
slaves, even when the master was the father ; and in 321, Con- 
stantine decreed that the sixteen years' prescription which con- 
ferred freedom was not applicable to cases where a freeman 
had offspring by a slave, and brought them up with him as free. 
For them, no lapse of time could bar the claim of the father or 
of his heirs. 7 The control of the patron over his freedmen was 
likewise guarded by the same careful legislation. By a law of 
332, the freedman was remanded to slavery for even slight 
offences against his patron. 8 

i Lib. IV. Cod. Theod. ix. 1, 2. « Ibid. 1, 3. 

2 Lib. XV. Cod. Theod. xii. I. 8 Lib. IX. Cod. Theod. ix. 1. 

» Lib. IV. Cod. Theod. ix. 1. » Lib. IV Cod. Theod. viii. 3. 

* Ibid. 1. 2. 8 Ibid. xi. 2. 
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Between Constantine and Justinian, little was done by the 
Emperors to ameliorate the legal condition of the slave. In- 
deed, a considerable portion of the legislation of the period 
manifests a tendency to reaction, as though to suppress an in- 
creasing popular feeling in favor of liberty. Thus the odious 
Claudian law was re-enacted by Julian the Apostate, and again, 
in 366, by Valentinian I. ; and the servitude of the children of 
such unions was especially decreed by the latter, though Arca- 
dius, in 398, restored the practice of giving the \infortunate wife 
three warnings before final proceedings could be taken against 
her. 1 In 468, Anthemius went further than his predecessors, 
by prohibiting marriages between free women and their freed- 
men, under pain of deportation and confiscation, while the off- 
spring became slaves of the fisc. 2 

In the same spirit, the dependence of the freedman on his 
patron was enforced by successive edicts. Under a law of 
Honorius, in 423, the relationship was continued to the second 
generation of both parties. 3 In 376, Gratian denounced the 
most savage penalties against freedmen who brought accusations 
against their patrons ; except in cases of treason, they were not 
to be listened to, and their ingratitude was to be punished with 
the stake.*. In 397, Arcadius contented himself with threat- 
ening a less cruel death ; B and in 423, Honorius pronounced 
them incapable of bearing witness against their patrons, and 
declared that they should not be called upon to give evidence 
in such cases. 6 In 426, a law of Theodosius the Younger and 
Valentinian III. prohibited them from aspiring to any honors 
in the state, and ordered that even service as soldiers should 
not exonerate them from being reduced to slavery, if guilty of 
ingratitude to the patron or his heirs. 7 

This frequent repetition and re-enactment of laws is strik- 
ingly suggestive of a growing popular opinion which rendered 
them rapidly nugatory. It would seem as though this feeling 
at length grew too powerful for the prejudices of the rulers ; 
for in 447 Theodosius and Valentinian issued an edict in 
strong contrast with their law of 426. It expressly prohibited 

i Lib. IV. Cod. Theod. x. 4, 5, 6, 7. 6 Ibid. 3. 

2 Novell. Anthem. Tit. I. • Ibid. 4. 

8 Lib. IV. Cod. Theod. xi. 2. » Lib. IV. Cod. Theod. xi. 3. 

* Lib. IX. Cod. Theod. vi. 1, 2. 
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the heirs of a patron from endeavoring to reduce his freedmen 
to slavery ; and while it granted remedies against ingratitude, 
it annulled the ancient actio contra ingratos, which remanded 
the freedman to his former condition. It likewise gave him a 
much larger control over the testamentary disposition of his 
property than he had previously enjoyed ; and these provisions, 
the monarchs declared, arose from their detestation of injustice, 
and their leaning in favor of liberty. 1 

Whatever alleviations the lot of the slave received during 
this period, either from the legislation of the ruler or the growth 
of liberal public opinion, may safely be attributed to the influ- 
ence of the Church. That the Church, indeed, was looked 
upon as the natural protector of the slave, that religion favored 
his emancipation, and that his liberation was regarded as an 
act acceptable to God, is sufficiently manifested by several laws 
enacted about this time. Thus, by a constitution of Theodo- 
sius the Great, the sanctity of the Sabbath was enforced by 
forbidding any legal process or act on that day ; but the act of 
manumission was expressly excepted, — it was a work of char- 
ity, and therefore no violation of religious observance. 2 Some- 
what in the same spirit was an edict of Theodosius the Younger, 
setting at liberty any Christian slave circumcised by a Jewish 
master. 3 Religion likewise led to the suppression of one of the 
worst abuses of slavery, when Constantius, in 343, decreed that 
any Christian slave sold to prostitution could be redeemed at a 
fair price by any priest or Christian man of good character ; 4 
and this reform was carried out to its legitimate results in 428 
by Theodosius the Younger, in a law which set at liberty any 
slave girl employed for such purposes, and doomed to exile 
and the mines the master guilty of a wrong which in the early 
days of the Empire was recognized as a regular occupation and 
source of profit. 5 So decided an interference with the rights 
and powers of slave-owners betokened a steady advance in the 
direction of liberty. 

Not only did religion thus use its influence in favor of the 
slave, but the Church became the legalized intercessor between 

i Novell. Valent. IIL Tit. xxt. * Lib. XV. Cod. Theod. viil 1. 

* Const. 2. Cod. HI. xii. 6 Ibid. 2. 

» Const. 1. Cod. L x. 
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him and his master. It thus employed its right of asylum ; and 
in 432 it obtained from Theodosius the Younger a rescript 
which established it in this position. Any slave, flying from 
his master's wrath, could take refuge in a church. After a 
sojourn of twenty-four hours, the priests were bound to notify 
the master, who could not withdraw the fugitive until he had 
pledged himself to a full pardon. 1 The right thus obtained 
was quickly extended. The limit of twenty-four hours was not 
observed ; the slave was retained until the master could satisfy 
the clergy, and if he subsequently violated his promise of for- 
giveness, he was promptly excommunicated. 2 

Such was the position of slavery when the Western Empire 
was overthrown by the barbarians, arresting at once and for 
ages the humanizing influences which were gradually under- 
mining the institution. Before considering the effect produced 
by this revulsion, we will glance for a moment at the legisla- 
tion of Constantinople, where, for a while at least, the progress 
of reform continued with but little interference from external 
causes. 

The legists whom Justinian assembled for the great work of 
revising and codifying the imperial jurisprudence, were thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of freedom ; and the Emperor 
himself lost no fitting opportunity of proclaiming his love of 
liberty, and his hatred of slavery. 8 His legislation, therefore, 
is all directed in the interest of the slave and of the freedman. 

Thus a presumed slave, either claiming or defending his lib- 
erty, was allowed to appear in person against his master, with- 
out the intervention of an assertor ; he was thus given a sta- 
tus in court equal to his master, and was removed altogether 
from the category of mere chattels. 4 All the restrictions upon 
manumission, as distinguished from other legal acts, arising 
from the age either of the master or of the slave, were removed 
by successive edicts. 5 The L. Furia Caninia, which limited the 
number of slaves to be liberated by will, was repealed. 6 All 

1 Lib. IX. Cod. Thcod. xlv. 6. 

2 Concil. Arausican. I. (aim. 441 ), can. y. — Concil. Arelatens. II. (ann. 443), can. it 
8 Const. 2. Cod. VII. vii. —Novell. XXII. cap. viii. 

* Const. 1. Cod. VII. xvii. 

6 Const. 4. Cod. VII. xi. — Novell. CXIX. cap. ii. — Const. 2. Cod. VII. xv. 

« Cod. VII. iii. 
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doubtful questions were decided in favor of freedom, 1 and this 
was carried so far as to trench upon the undoubted rights of 
masters. Thus, when a slave was owned by several masters in 
common, and one of them desired to liberate him, the rest 
were obliged to part with their shares at a price fixed by law ; 2 
and if one of the shareholders in dying left his share to the 
slave himself, it was held that the decedent intended to set him 
free, and the heirs were obliged to purchase the other shares, 
and manumit the slave. 3 If a man had children by his female 
slave, and died without making special disposition of them, the 
mother and children were all set free. 4 In the same spirit, if 
a man called his slave his son in any legal act, the slave was 
emancipated, whether the fact was so, or the words were only 
used as an expression of affection. 6 Any slave who, at a fu- 
neral and in presence of the heirs, stood at his master's bier, or 
walked in the procession with a cap — the emblem of freedom 
— on his head, was likewise emancipated by the act. 6 

The laws concerning marriages between slaves and freemen 
were thoroughly reformed. The cruel Senatusconsultum Glau- 
dianum was stigmatized as barbarous, and repealed. 7 If a man 
married a slave, believing her to be free, the marriage was an- 
nulled, and the parties were separated ; 8 but if the master of 
the slave had connived at the deception, the slave became free, 
and the marriage held good ; 9 or, if the master had given her 
in marriage with a dower, she was, ipso facto, declared free. 10 

Penal servitude, which had entailed dissolution of marriage, 
was abolished. No man could be reduced from freedom to 
servitude, nor could marriage be dissolved on any such pre- 
text. 11 

Although Justinian preserved the L. Mlia Sentia, as far 
as regarded testamentary manumissions in defraud of credi- 
tors, 12 still the careful provisions of his laws on this subject 
manifest extreme solicitude to secure the liberation of as many 
slaves as possible in the settlement of insolvent estates. 13 

i See Constt. 14, 16, 17. Cod. VII. 4. 8 Novell. XXII. cap. x. 

2 Const. 1. Cod. VII. vii. » Ibid. xi. 

8 Const. 2. Cod. VII. vii. » Const. M 9. Cod. VII. vi. 

4 Const. 3. Cod. VII. xt. u Novell. XXII. cap. viii. 

6 Const. 1. § 10. Cod. VII. vi & Const. 5. Cod. VII. ii. 

6 Const. 1. § 5. Cod. VII. vi. ls Const. 15. Cod. VII. ii. 
i Cod. VII. xxiv. 
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Favorable as was all this legislation to the slave, the laws 
respecting freedmen were not less liberal and enlightened. 
The old classification, introduced five hundred years before by 
Augustus, was abolished. Justinian declared that the dedititii 
enjoyed an empty mockery of liberty, not endurable in his 
system of jurisprudence. 1 The freedom of the Latini was no 
freedom, since it was lost at the hour of death. 2 In 539, he 
further' bestowed on all future freedmen the full rights and 
privileges of freemen, even to the gold ring which had pre- 
viously been the distinctive mark of birth and station. 3 At 
the same time he removed all restrictions as to their marriage, 
and even Senators were permitted to marry freedwomen. 
Marriages with slaves were not allowed. A master must liber- 
ate his slave before he could marry her; but if children had 
been born before such ma'rriage, they were rendered free and 
capable of inheritance by the legal union of their parents. 4 

The stormy times which followed the reign of Justinian 
were not favorable to the prosecution of the reforms which he 
had thus carried so far, while the succession of heresies, whose 
bitter strife constitutes the ecclesiastical history of the East 
from the fourth to the ninth century, left the Church little 
leisure for exerting its influence in favor of the slave. Rigid 
Churchmen, however, gradually came to regard slave-holding 
as sinful in ecclesiastics, and to promulgate the rule that it 
was permissible only to the laity. St. Theodore Studita, about 
the year 790, repeatedly addresses his flock on the subject, 
and warns them that man, made , in the image of his Creator, 
is not to be reduced to a servile condition among those who 
are all servants of the Lord. 5 The gathering clouds of bar- 
barism, however, erelong began to close around the throne 
of Constantine and Justinian. The Empire, wasting by piece- 
meal and struggling for existence, became more and more 



i Cod. VII. v. 

2 Const. 1. Cod. VII. Ti. 

8 Novell. LXXVII. cap. i., il. " Sint quidera et liberti et ingenai." 

4 Ibid., cap. Hi. 

6 " Et nunc prsemuniens edico, ne quis solitarius degito, neu supinus fertor, nee 
aurum cogito, nen servum teneto." — S. Theod. Studit. Serm. CHI. And again : 
" Non hominem factum ad imaginem divinam servum parabis, nee usui private nee 
monasterii quod administres nee agrorum. Id nam solis mundanis permittitur, nti 
nuptias." — Ibid. Testament. 
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corrupt. The savage energy of Islamism prevented the con- 
querors from yielding to the influences of civilization and of 
the true religion; and while humanity was making progress 
in the West, it sunk in the East, century by century, into a 
deeper gloom of barbarism. 

The Latin Church was eventually more fortunate. The 
barbaric hordes which swept over the Western Empire, and 
threatened to extinguish forever the light of civilization, suc- 
cumbed one by one to its influence ; and though the Church 
lost much of softness by the transfusion of wild Teutonic 
blood, yet it preserved the seeds of love and charity which, 
slowly growing through the centuries, promise to overshadow 
the earth in the fulness of time. 

The new element thus introduced diverted the . progress of 
practical Christianity, and may be said to have postponed for 
many centuries the liberation of the slaves of Europe. The 
task, indeed, might well appear hopeless, when we consider 
the relationship between the master and bondsman among the 
wild barbarian tribes, and reflect that the high places in 
the Church soon came to be filled with Prankish and Gothic 
prelates, who brought with them all their ancestral customs 
and prejudices. 

All the Leges Barbarorum consider slaves simply as prop- 
erty. They have no protection for themselves, no legal 
existence save through the rights of the master or the law 
over them. Their only safeguard is the damage entailed upon 
the owner by their loss or mutilation. This damage is the 
same whether the slaves be killed or stolen ; and it must be 
made good, with perhaps some little additional compensation 
for the wrong inflicted on him. In some codes this damage is 
established at a fixed rate ; 1 in others, slaves are divided into 
classes according to flieir value, and their homicide is settled 
for on the basis of the legal tariff; 2 in others, again, the 
master has the right of appraising his loss under oath. 3 By 
the Salic law, when one slave killed another, the respective 
masters divided the murderer, 4 — either literally, we may 

1 L: Salic. (Text I. of Pardessus), Tit x. § 1 ; Tit. xxxv. $ 6. 

2 L. Burgund. Tit. X. 

8 L. Frision. Tit. I. § 11 ; Tit. IV. § 1. 
1 L. Salic. (Text I.) Tit. xxxv. § 1. 
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presume, or by means of a pecuniary transaction, as the whim 
might take them. If a man beat the slave of another, so as 
to cripple him for forty days, a trifling fine paid the owner for 
the loss of his bondsman's labor. 1 A slave accused of crime 
was tortured as a matter of course. If no confession was 
extracted by the legal torment, the aggrieved party, by de- 
positing a pledge with the owner, could take the unfortunate 
and continue the torture at his pleasure, subject only to the 
condition, that, if the poor wretch died on the rack, his value 
must be made good out of the security given. 2 It is signifi- 
cant that provision is made only for accusations against slaves 
brought by third parties. For their own grievances, masters 
had the law in their own hands, and required no powers be- 
yond the utter irresponsibility of their ownership. 

Under such a system, the value of a slave was, as we have 
said, his only protection ; and, with a tribe of wandering or 
scarcely settled, conquerors, his value was very small. Thus, 
among the Salian Pranks, the payment for stealing or killing a 
skilled slave was thirty solidi, while for stealing a stud-horse it 
was forty-five, or a tame stag, thirty-five ; for skinning the car- 
cass of a horse without the owner's consent, thirty ; and for 
riding a horse without permission, likewise thirty solidi. 3 It is 
easy to see from this how slender was the safeguard which pro- 
tected the slave from the cruelty of the freeman or the wanton 
caprice of the master. 

The brutality of this barbarian servitude is equally mani- 
fested in the regulations respecting marriages between slaves 
and freemen. In such unions, the party who was free, whether 
husband or wife, became a slave, and the offspring were like- 
wise slaves. 4 Under the Ripuarian law, however, a woman 
under such circumstances had the privilege of escaping by 
murdering her husband. 5 One text of the Salic code pro- 

1 L. Salic. (Emend.) Tit. xxxvii. § 4. 

2 L. Salic. (Text I.) Tit. xl. « 3, 4. 

3 L. Salic. (Text I.) Tit. xxxv. § 6 ; Tit. xxxviil. $ 1 ; Tit. xxxiii. $ 2 ; Tit. lxv. 
§ 2 ; Tit. xxiii. There were in addition the legal expenses and the claim of the fisc 
on all compositions, which brought up the cost of killing a slave to 75 sol. Tit. 
xxxv. § 7. 

4 L. Kipuar. Tit. lviii. § 11. L. Salic. (Emend.) Tit. xiv. §§ 6,11. Mareulf. 
Pormul. Lib. II. No. xxix. Formul. Bignon. No. x. 

6 L. Eipuar. Tit. lviii. § 18. " Spata yel conucula." 
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vides that, if a woman marry a slave, all her property shall be 
confiscated, any of her kindred may kill her without paying 
blood-money either to the family or the fisc, any relative giving 
her bread or hospitality shall be fined fifteen solidi, and the 
audacious slave shall be put to death by the severest torture. 1 
By the Lombard law, a freewoman marrying a slave might be 
put to death within the year by any member of her family ; 
if they abstained from this, she became a slave of the fisc. 2 
So, in the Burgundian code, both parties to such unions were 
to be killed ; but if the kindred of the woman did not see fit 
to put her to death, she became a slave of the king. 3 

It would be easy to multiply references of this kind ; but we 
have given enough to illustrate the material upon which the 
Church had to act, and the influences to which it was exposed. 
To its honor be it said, that, even while it was striving for its 
own safety, and dexterously fighting the battle which eventu- 
ally left it master of its conquerors, it never abandoned the 
helpless multitudes of which it was sole protector. In those 
wild times, when Frankish and Gothic warriors not seldom 
wore the episcopal mita'e, we may find frequent instances of 
selfishness, cases in which personal or class aggrandizement 
outweighed the precepts of love and charity which the Church 
never ceased to preach ; but these human failings should not 
blind us to the vast influence which was honestly exerted in 
favor of the oppressed, at a period when to make such an 
effort was to risk that influence itself. 

We have seen that, by the early laws of all the tribes, the 
slave owner was absolute master of the life and limb of his 
slave. There was no court to which the latter could appeal 
for safety or for redress. The law took no account of him 
save as his master's chattel. Yet the Church stood boldly up 
between them, and, in the name of a higher law, interposed 
while the slave was living, and sought to avenge his wrongs 
after he was dead. 

Thus, through all these troublous times, the Church main- 
tained the right of asylum, and forced the half-heathen Mero- 

1 Cap. Extrav. V. of Pardessus (Leyden MS.). 
« Ii. Longobard. Lib. II. Tit. ix. 1. 2. 
* Ii. Bargund. Tit. xxxv. §§ 2, 3. 
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vingian to respect the power granted by a forgotten Christian 
Emperor. The savage Frank must forego his vengeance ere 
he can win his slave from the shadow of the altar ; and if the 
plighted pardon be violated, the watchful priest excommuni- 
cates the perjurer. The fugitive who once reaches the sacred 
porch is secure, as far as the power of the Church can bind 
the minds and souls of men. 1 And, where the unconverted 
Frank or the heretic Arian is concerned, good Catholic se- 
curity is required for the protection of the slave. 2 The 
clergy themselves were not excepted, and were taught by 
suspension and penance to set a proper example to their 
flocks. 3 When, indeed, a slave had been guilty of some 
atrocious crime, the master was forced only to forego all 
bodily chastisement ; the criminal might be disgraced by 
shaving the head, and brought to a sense of his wrong-doing 
by heavy tasks.* 

We have said that the life of the slave was legally at the 
mercy of his master, who could no more be called to account 
before the tribunals for the slaughter of his bondsman, than for 
that of his ox or his dog. Here, again, the Church interposed 
its spiritual authority, and sought to throw some protection 
over the despised class. Excommunication or penance for 
two years was denounced against him who should put his 
slave to death without the sanction of a court; 5 and though 
the penalty may not seem particularly efficacious, it has sig- 
nificance from the fact that, where the law could take its 
course, the life of the freeman is not guarded by any ecclesias- 
tical regulation of the period. 

Nor was it only with respect to life and limb that the Church 

1 Concil. Aurelianens. I. (ann. 511), can. iii. 

2 Concil. Aurelianens. V. (ann. 549), can. xxii. 
8 Concil. Ilerdens. (ann. 523), can. viii. 

4 Concil. Epaonens. (ann. 517), can. xxxix. 

6 Concil. Agathens. (ann. 506), can. lxii. Concil. Epaonens. (ann. 517), can. 
xxxiv. 

These canons show how soon the barbarian carelessness of life had affected the 
Church. In 305, before the conversion of Constantine, the Council of Illiberis 
adopted a canon to punish jealous mistresses who, in the blind fury of their rage, 
might beat their female slaves to death. If the act were done intentionally, seven 
years of penitence were requisite to wipe away the sin ; if unintentional, five years. 
Concil. Eliberit. can. v. 
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exercised a watchful care over those who had no other pro- 
tector. In 650, the Council of Rouen reminded the faithful 
that Christ redeemed with his precious blood the slave as well 
as the freeman, that he chose his Apostles from the humblest 
ranks, and that the lofty in pride and station were hateful to 
God. A 'stern reproof was administered to those who kept 
their herdsmen and ploughmen like beasts of the field, and 
allowed them no religious privileges ; and they were admon- 
ished, that at the last great day they would be responsible for 
the souls of their slaves. 1 The same care was manifested by 
another Council the year previous, in ordering that no slave 
should be sold beyond the confines of the kingdom, and con- 
demning any international slave-trade as contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity. 2 Frequent prohibitions were launched against 
the holding of Christian slaves by Jews ; and in 581 the first 
Council of Macon stretched its authority so far as to order 
that all such should be redeemed or purchased by Christians 
for twelve solidi each, a price far below their value ; and if the 
master refused to part with them, they were declared free. 8 
So, in 625, the Council of Rheims assumed authority to forbid 
masters, who were obliged to part with their slaves, from sell- 
ing them to Jews or heathens. All such sales were pro- 
nounced void, and the sellers were excommunicated. 4 Evi- 
dently, the Church was disposed to go as far as it dared in 
interfering with the imprescriptible rights of masters. 

It did not teach, as some so-called Christian ministers and 
prelates have done in our day, that slavery was a blessing. 
The Council of Rouen, alluded to above, declared that the 
liberation of captives was the highest duty of Christians ; and 
that this teaching was general, and not unfruitful, is shown by 
the numerous charters of liberation which have reached us. 
Nearly all the formulas for these prove that the emancipation 
of a slave was regarded as an act acceptable to God, which 
the donor performed in the hope of gaining pardon for his 
sins. The notaries who drafted these deeds were all ecclesi- 
astics; and the pious phrases employed show that both the 
good and the selfish impulses of the laity were carefully 

1 Concil. Rotomag. (ann. 650), can.xiv. 8 Concil. Matiscon. (ann. 581), can. xvi. 

2 Concil. Cabillon. can. ix. * Concil. Remens. (ann. 625), can. xi. 
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directed in favor of freedom. 1 Nor was the teaching by ex- 
ample wanting, as may be seen by the numerous instances 
related by Gregory of Tours, and in the contemporary ha- 
giology. 

The greatest ecclesiastic of the period, Gregory I., lent the 
immense weight of his name and influence to the cause of 
emancipation. In manumitting two slaves of the Church, he 
expressly declares that we do well when we restore to liberty 
those whom nature created free, and who have been reduced 
to slavery by the laws of man, since the Saviour himself 
assumed the human form in order to break our chains, and to 
restore us all to freedom. These pious considerations he de- 
clares to be the motive which prompts him to release the 
objects of his benevolence, — a motive of universal applica- 
tion, and as sufficient for the liberation of all slaves as of 
one. 2 

All this points directly to universal emancipation; but the 
Church was not unselfish enough to give practical application, 
even in its own sphere, to the principles which it thus promul- 
gated. Nor, indeed, could this be expected in an age of law- 
less violence, when the poor and humble were glad to gain 
protection at any price, and were in the habit of surrendering 
themselves as slaves to some powerful neighbor or wealthy 

1 For instance : " Qui debitum sibi nexum relaxat servitium, mercedem in fu- 
turum apud Dominum sibi retribuere confidat." — " Pro remissione peccatorum meo- 
rum." — " Propter nomen Domini et retributione seterna." — " In Dei nomine, pro 
animee mea? remedio, vel pro meis peccatis minuendis, lit in futurum Dominus 
veniam mihi praestare dignetur," etc. V. Marculf. Formul-. Lib. II. No. xxxii., xxxiii., 
xxxiv. Append. Marculf. No. xiii. Formul. Sirmond. No. xii. Formul. Bignon. 
No. i. Formul. Lindenbrog. No. lxxxv., xc., xci., xcii., xcir., xcv., xcvi., etc. 

2 This declaration of Gregory's is worthy of transcription entire : " Cum Re- 
demptor noster, totius conditor creaturse, ad hoc propitiatus humanam voluerit 
carnem assumere, ut Divinitatis sure gratia, dirupto quo tenebamur captivi vinculo 
servitutis, pristinse nos restitueret libertati ; salubriter agitur si homines, quos ab 
initio liberos natura protulit, et jus gentium jugo substituit servitutis, in ea in qua 
nati fucrant, manumittentis beneficio libertate reddantur. Atque ideo pietatis in- 
tuitu, et hujus rei consideratione permoti, vos Montanam atque Thomam, famuloi 
sanctfe Romanse ecclesise, cui Deo adjutore deservimus, liberos ex hac die civesque 
Romanos efficimus, omneque vobis vestrum relaxamus peculium." — Gratian. De- 
cret. P. II. cau. xii. q. 2, cau. 68 (an. 595). 

Gregory, however, had two years before bestowed a slave on his counsellor 
Theodore (Ibid., can. 67), showing that he was not prepared for the logical appli- 
cation of the principles which he so broadly enunciated. 
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monastery. The Church held many slaves, and their treat- 
ment in general was sufficiently humane to cause their num- 
bers to grow by voluntary accretion. Manumissions, however, 
were frequent, and, considering all circumstances, were greatly 
favored. 

As the Church became wealthy, the management of its 
property grew to be a source of care and perplexity. It was 
peculiarly subject to dilapidation at the hands of \infaithful 
stewards; and, from an early period, stringent regulations 
were found necessary to check its alienation by those to whom 
it was intrusted, Bishops and priests were forbidden to sell 
or give away the possessions of their dioceses or benefices ; and, 
unless they made restitution or compensation, their acts were 
invalid. It is a noteworthy fact, that an exception was made 
in favor of slaves whom they emancipated, provided those 
slaves remained as freedmen of the Church and devoted to 
its service. 1 

It would thus appear that the ecclesiastic in charge of a 
church was empowered, at his discretion, to manumit the 
slaves intrusted to him. In 506, the Council of Agde went 
even further than this, and authorized bishops not only to lib- 
erate slaves, but to endow them with a moderate amount 
either of money or land ; the sole restriction being, that, if the 
limit specified for the gift was exceeded, the excess could be 
recalled after the death of the manumittor. 2 To any one who 
is familiar with the jealous care exercised to prevent any ali- 
enation of ecclesiastical property, this concession in favor of 
the liberated slave may well appear extraordinary. 

It is true that a few years afterwards, in 517, the Council 
of Epaone prohibited abbots from emancipating the slaves 
of their monasteries. At this period, the life of a monk was 
one of labor ; and the idleness of the freedman was thought to 

1 " Ita tSmen libertos quos sacerdotes presbyteri vel diaconi de ecelesia sibi com- 
missa facere voluerint, actis ecelesia; prosequi jubemus ; quod si facere contemp- 
serint, placuit eos ad proprium reverti servitium." — Statut. Eccles. Antiq. cap. xxxi. 
(Concil. Carthag. IV. aim. 398.) 

2 Concil. Agathens. can. viii., xlix. Another canon of the same Council granted 
permission to the bishops to sell such slaves as were afflicted with what our South- 
ern psychologists used to call drapetomama, — the insane desire of liberty, which 
prompted them to run away. 
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offer an unpleasant contrast to the toil of the hard-working 
brethren. 1 A century later, the Council of Kheims, in prohib- 
iting the posthumous alienation of slaves, did not restrict their 
manumission. 2 

In Spain, the subject gave rise to endless trouble. In 589, 
the third Council of Toledo confirmed the right of the bish- 
ops to liberate slaves according to the ancient canons ; 3 but 
shortly afterwards, in 597, the fourth Council stigmatized as 
robbers of the poor those bishops who manumitted the slaves 
of the Church without giving an equivalent, and their succes- 
sors were instructed to reclaim all who were set free under 
such circumstances. At the same time, prelates who had 
benefitted their dioceses in any way were allowed the privilege 
of manumission ; but the right of patronage over the freed- 
men and their posterity was carefully reserved. 4 This settled 
the principle among the Wisigoths, but bishops contrived to 
emancipate, and freedmen endeavored to throw off their sub- 
jection to their holy patron. Until the conquest of Spain by 
the Saracens, the Councils were perpetually obliged to repeat 
the canons, and devise new modes of protecting themselves 
against the audaciotis attempts of their liberated slaves. 6 

While thus occasionally jealous of ecclesiastical rights, the 
Church showed itself equally vigilant in defending those of 
freedmen in general. The practice, introduced by Constantine, 
of manumitting slaves in churches, seemed to place them in 
some degree under ecclesiastical guardianship ; and, as it be- 
came the general custom, the Church gradually threw, its pro- 
tecting care over all the unfortunate class. Even before the 
subversion of the Western Empire, the proceedings of several 
Councils show that this protection was extended over those 

1 Concil. Epaon. can. viii. 

2 Concil Kemens. (ann. 625), can. xiii. 

3 Concil. Toletan. III. can. vi. 

4 Concil. Toletan. IV. can. lxvii., lxviii., lxix., lxx., lxxi. The turning point of 
the question seems to have been at the Council of Seville in 590, when the manu- 
missions and donations of slaves to his kindred by Gaudentius, late Bishop of Ecija, 
were contested, and the case decided in favor of the Church. Concil. Hispalens. I. 
can. i., ii. 

6 Concil. Hispalens. II. (ann. 618), can. viii. Toletan. VI. (ann. 638), can. ix., x. 
Toletan. IX. (ann. 655), can. xii., xiii., xiv., xv., xvi. Emeritens. (ann. 666), can. 
xx. Caesaraugustan. III. (ann. 691), can. iv. 
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who were freed by testament, as well as before the altar. Any 
attempt to remand them to slavery was prohibited under pain 
of ecclesiastical censure, and patrons who brought actions 
against them on the plea of ingratitude were required to pro- 
ceed in a manner designated by the Church. 1 

This was already a bold intrusion on the well-defined limits 
of a rigid and time-honored system of jurisprudence. In the 
wild times which followed, however, amid the crash of conflict- 
ing codes and the all-pervading law of the strongest, the Church, 
taking advantage of the breaking down of the old landmarks, 
made bolder assumptions, and dared even more in. favor of a 
class which had no other guardians. As early as 506, the 
Council of Agde declared that all who had received manumis- 
sion at the altar should be defended in case of necessity, and it 
denounced expulsion from the Church against those who should 
illegally oppress them. 2 In 549, two Councils, those of Orleans 
and Clermont, pronounced it a sin against God to reduce to 
servitude those who had, " Dei consider atione," been liberated 
at the altar ; and a unanimous resolution was adopted to defend 
them in all cases, except when they had committed crimes in- 
volving the legal penalty of slavery. 8 

In 585, another step was taken by the Council of Macon, 
which placed the Church in the position of the recognized guar- 
dian of all freedmen, and assumed their quarrels as its own. 
It threatened with damnation all who should disregard its 
decrees, declared that it would defend all freedmen against 
assaults on their liberty, and assigned the decision of all cases 
in which freedmen were concerned to the bishops, or to such 
assessors as they might select to sit with them in judgment ; 
the civil judge, indeed, could only act when invited thereto 
by his episcopal brother. 4 In 615, the fifth Council of Paris 
followed this up by arrogating to the ecclesiastical courts all 
cases in which freedmen were concerned, and threatening with 
excommunication those who should dare to bring such mat- 

1 Concil. Arauslcan. I. (ann. 441), can. vii. Arelatens. II. (ann. 443),can.xxxiii., 
xxxiv. 

2 Concil. Agathens. (ann. 506), can. xxix. 

8 Concil. Aurelianens. V. can. vii. Arvemens. H. can. vii. 
* Concil. Matiscon. II. (ann. 585), can. vii. 
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ters before the lay tribunals, or should refuse to obey a sen- 
tence duly pronounced. It moreover declared it to be the duty 
of all priests to defend. the freedmen. 1 The value of the privi- 
leges thus won for freedom can scarcely be computed. 

Nor was this all ; for the Church manifested its practical 
interest in freedom by its efforts to prevent the subjection of 
freemen to slavery, — a process for which the barbarian codes 
gave great facility. Thus, in 567, a Council at Lyons deplored 
the numerous cases in which men were reduced to slavery 
without color of justice, and it excommunicated all who should 
be guilty of such attempts. 2 A similar canon, but couched in 
even stronger terms, was adopted by the Council of Eheims in 
625. 8 In the same spirit, another Council of the seventh cen- 
tury decreed that, when a freedman sold himself to slavery, he 
could at any time be redeemed on repayment of the sum ad- 
vanced ; and further, that, when such a slave was married to a 
free person, the issue of the marriage should be free. 4 The 
Church could only have obtained the power thus to contravene 
the written law by a bold extension of the jurisdiction already 
assumed : that it ventured to do so is a striking proof of its 
eagerness in the cause of freedom, and that it had earned the 
position of the defender of liberty. 

In one respect, the relations between the Church and the 
slave would appear to conflict with the general favor shown to 
freedom and human equality. The slave who was admitted to 
orders was not thereby emancipated. His master could reclaim 
him; and by the earlier canons he was not to be received in the 
ranks either of the regular or secular clergy. 

That in the times of persecution a slave could not be or- 
dained without the master's consent, is not surprising. 5 In a 
society so purified, it may well be assumed that no Christian 
master would refuse consent, or even liberty, to any one deemed 
worthy by the Church to be a minister of Christ ; while, if the 

1 Concil. Parisiens. V. (ann. 615), can. v. Clotaire II. confirmed this, and gave it 
the fall force of law. Edict. Chlot. II., ann. 615, cap. vii. (Baluz.) 

2 Concil. Lugdun. II. (ann. 567), can. iii. 
8 Concil. Remens. (ann. 625), can. xvii. 

4 Concil. Loc. Iricert. can. xiv. (Bruns, Canon. Concil. II. 260). 
6 Canon. Apostoll. Ixxxi. The Council of Illiberis went even further, prohibit- 
ing the ordination of freedmen of lay patrons. Concil. Eliberit. (ann. 305), can; lxxx. 
VOL. C. — NO. 206. 4 
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master were a heathen, the slave ordained without his knowl- 
edge or against his wishes would have scanty opportunity of 
discharging his sacred duties. Even after the conversion of 
Constantine, these reasons still had weight, and others yet 
more imperative arose. The institution of monachism afforded 
an asylum for fugitives and criminals ; and.had legal force been 
given to the claim that the clerical profession conferred eman- 
cipation, the societies of anchorites would have attracted hordes 
of ferocious and untamed savages, who would have perverted 
the system and brought it into general discredit. 

Besides this, the Church speedily claimed for its members 
exemptions of the most valuable character, — release from the 
terrible public burdens which were eating out the heart of the 
republic, and rendering, in many instances, citizenship a curse 
rather than a privilege. The threatened absorption of the 
active producing elements of society soon attracted attention ; 
and laws of a comprehensive character were enacted, prohibit- 
ing clerkship to all who owed service, whether public or pri- 
vate. 1 Slaves could scarcely complain when they were merely 
subjected to the same regulations as the decurions and curiales, 
classes whose burdens arose from their honors and prominence. 
This rule was constantly transgressed. In 443, St. Leo 1. 
deplored that the ranks of the priesthood were crowded with 
those who were unfitted for it either by birth or education, and 
he directs that in future none should be admitted who were 
bound in any way ; alluding, we may presume, to public as 
well as private obligations. 2 The Church, indeed, was inter- 
ested in sustaining these laws ; for an abuse sprang up, by 
which masters procured the ordination of their slaves, in order 
to enjoy the fruits of the benefices occupied by the latter. To 
prevent this, the Emperor Leo I., about the year 470, directed 
that no slave should be eligible to the priesthood, unless liber- 
ated for the purpose by his master. 3 

Eefuge in monasteries was frequently sought by slaves to 

i Lib. IX. Cod. Theod. xlv. 3. 

2 " Admittuntur passim ad ordinem sacrum quibus nulla natalium nulla morum 
dignitas suffragatur ; et qui a dominis suis libertatem consequi minima potuerunt, 
ad fastigium sacerdotii, tanquam servilis vilitas hunc jure capiat, provehuntur," etc. 
■ — Leon. I. Epist. Universis Episcopis. 

8 Const. 37. Cod. I. iii. 
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escape their bondage ; and after a sojourn more or less pro- 
longed, they returned to the world as freemen. In 451, the 
Council of Chalcedon threatened with excommunication those 
concerned in admitting to monastic vows slaves without the 
knowledge of their masters ; x while the Emperor Leo, about 
470, decided that in such cases the master's consent gave free- 
dom to the slave as long as he remained a monk, but that, if he 
abandoned his monastic life, the master was at liberty to re- 
claim him. 2 The frequent repetition of these commands shows 
how futile was the effort to deprive the bondsman of admission 
to the Church. 

In the Bast, this delicate question was finally settled by Jus- 
tinian, on a basis strongly leaning in favor of freedom. While 
he positively forbade — " ut non ex hoc verier abili clero injv/ria 
fiat " — any curialis or public officer to be admitted to clerk- 
ship, unless he were already a monk of fifteen years' standing, 
the Emperor ordered that any slave obtaining ordination with 
the knowledge of his master should be free and remain in 
the Church. If without his master's knowledge, a year was 
allowed for his reclamation, and after that he was free, ipso 
facto, as long as he remained in the Church. The coloni, or 
praedial slaves, could enter the Church, even without permis- 
sion from their masters, subject only to the condition of not 
abandoning their agricultural occupation. 8 

As regards the monastic profession, he was even more lib- 
eral. A. novitiate of three years was required of all applicants, 
during which claims could be presented, and after which the 
novice became a monk ; when, if a slave, he was lost irrevoca- 
bly to his master, unless he voluntarily abandoned his convent. 
Even during the term of probation, however, fugitive slaves 
were only rendered up on proof of having fled to escape pun- 
ishment for crime. If criminals, they were given up on prom- 
ise of pardon. If of good conversation, and nothing were 
proved against them, the master's claim was fruitless. 4 

In the West, the Church was unable to obtain legislation so 

1 Concil. Chalced. can. iv. 

2 Const. 38. Cod I. iii. 

8 Novell. CXXIII. cap. xv., xvi. (ann. 541 ). 
4 Novell. V. cap. ii. (ann. 535). 
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enlightened. We have seen how stringent, under the barba- 
rian codes, was the tie which bound the slave to his master, 
and can readily conceive how hopeless must have been the, 
attempt to procure its relaxation in favor of those who might 
seek a refuge in the cloister or in the ministry of the altar. 
Slaves were simply property, like asses and swine, — somewhat 
less valuable, indeed, than a stud-horse or a village bull ; and 
the owner could demand compensation for his loss, as he could 
for a fractured finger or any other damage. Yet the Church, 
in such cases, refused to render up the slave, and preferred to 
purchase his liberty at a heavy price. Thus, in 511, the Council 
of Orleans provided that a slave ordained without the knowl- 
edge of his master must be paid for at twice his value. If the 
officiating bishop was acquainted with the circumstances, he 
paid the fine ; if not, it fell on those who warranted the postu- 
lant or requested his ordination. 1 Another Council, in 538, 
prohibited the ordination of slaves, and punished a wilful vio- 
lation of the rule by a suspension of the officiating bishop from 
the celebration of mass for a year. 2 These canons do not seem 
to have met with proper observance, for in 549 the prohibition 
was repeated, but the penalty was reduced to six months ; the 
master could claim his slave, but the latter was only to render 
such obedience as comported with the dignity of his order ; and 
if the master was not satisfied with this, his claim was to be 
boiight off by the officiating bishop, giving him two slaves to 
replace the lost one. 8 The matter was clearly beyond the con- 
trol of the Church ; and it could only make the best bargain in 
its power with its half-Christian rulers, while vindicating the 
principle that the ministry of Christ was inviolate, and that its 
functions were incompatible with a condition of servitude. 

Such were the relations of the early Christian Church with 
slavery. It was subject to the law ; it could not abolish servi- 
tude, for in Rome the law emanated from the theoretically 
autocratic Emperor, and among the barbarian races from an 
assembly of the nobles, presided over by the monarch. The 
Church could only exercise an indirect and moral influence ; 

1 Concil. Aurelian. I. can. viii. 

2 Concil. Aurelian. III. can. xxvi. 

8 Concil. Aurelian. V. can. vi. — Concil. Arvernens. II. can. ri. 
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and this, as we have seen, was almost without exception thrown 
in favor of freedom. The path to emancipation was widened 
and rendered more facile, the rights of the freedman were pro- 
tected, the sufferings of the slave were alleviated. The Church 
stood with its ecclesiastical censures between the master and 
the bondsman, as the sole guardian of the friendless, and 
sought by its teachings to show that a being made in the image 
of his Creator should not be the property of his fellow-crea- 
ture. 

Its practice was frequently at variance with the spirit of its 
preaching, but not in this particular more than in a thousand 
others. If the example of the Church be sufficient to justify 
transgressions of the law of God, it would be easy to make a 
satisfactory defence of all the sins of the Decalogue from the 
ecclesiastical history of the first six centuries. These things 
demonstrate the fallibility of human nature : they prove noth- 
ing more. The teachings of Christ have not extirpated pride, 
envy, cruelty, covetousness, and sloth ; nor has the sacred char- 
acter of the priest in any age exempted him from the weakness 
which we all inherit. 

Religion tells us to look upon all mankind as brethren, and 
leaves us to improve the lesson. How slowly this has been 
learned, the annals of Christendom for fifteen hundred years 
render only too apparent. It were easy, if space permitted, 
to follow up our theme, and show how successive causes inter- 
fered to prevent the more speedy liberation of the slave, in 
tracing the slow and painful steps by which the only humane 
civilization which the world has seen has been evolved, under 
the guidance of Christianity, from the iron institutions of feu- 
dalism. The results of this slow process have been to render 
general emancipation for the first time possible. Few can 
doubt that this is owing solely to Christianity ; and as it has 
already done so much for man, we may reasonably and rever- 
ently anticipate the time when the chattelism of Virginia and 
Mississippi will be looked back to by the descendants of those 
who now defend it with much the same disgust as that with 
which we now regard the capricious cruelty of the feudal sys- 
tem, or the rude blood-mongering of the Salian lawgivers. 



